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[View of Boston Bay, from Winter’s Hill,—From a Drawing taken on the Spot.) 


PORT LINCOLN, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Txe town of Port Lincoln is an offshoot of one of the 
youngest of our colonies. The act for constituting the 
portion of New Holland now called South Australia 
into a British province was passed in August, 1834. 
The first vessel which sailed for the new province, 
then without a single colonist, was despatched from 
London in February, 1836, and before the Ist of May 
was succeeded by two or three others, which conveyed 
the surveying staff for examining the coast and select- 
ing a site for the principal settlement; besides other 
persons whose duty it was to make preparations for the 
more convenient reception of emigrants. The site of 
the first town was chosen on the eastern side of the 
Gulf of St. Vincent; and here the city of Adelaide, the 
capital of South Australia, has arisen with a rapidity 
hitherto unknown in the history of Britisu colonization. 
In less than five years the rental of the houses in Ade- 
laide amounted to 20,0007. a year: it is not, however, 
our intention to give an account here of this place, but 
of a town which has sprung up still more recently. 
Our cut represents Boston Bay, taken from the back 
of Port Lincoln, on the western shore of Spencer's 
Gulf, an inlet of much greater extent than the Gulf of 
St. Vincent. A glance at the cut will enable the 
reader to understand the situation of Boston Bay, - It 
comprises an area of about fifty square miles at the 
head of Spencer’s Gulf, the coast here forming the base 
of an equilateral triangle about two hundred miles in 
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extent, and the town of Port Lincoln being situatea 
near the apex of the peninsula. Boston Island stretches 
across the bay, having an opening on the north-east, 
formed by the northern end of the island and a part of 
the mainland called Boston Point. The southern 
entrance is formed by two islands called the Brothers 
(separating Spalding Cove from Stamford Hill), and 
the southern part of Boston Island. From the head of 
the bay to Stamford Hill is fifteen miles, while from 
the centre of Boscon Island to the town of Port Lincoln 
(situated on the extreme right of the cut) the distance 
is from four to five miles. There are no dangerous 
reefs nor sunken rocks, and the bay is completely land- 
locked. By keeping about three-quarters of a mile 
from the northern point of Boston Island, there are 
always from seven to thirteen fathoms water. This 
bay has been coifipared to the magnificent harbours of 
Rio Janeiro and Toulon. 

The advantageous situation of Port Lincoln was 
overlooked when the surveying expedition was in 
search of a site for the capital, but it was not destined 
to be long neglected. arly in 3839, a gentleman 
whose judgment in the selection of land was highl 
appreciated by many of the settlers at Adelaide, le 
that place for Boston Bay to examine the district with 
a view of obtaining a special survey for four thousand 
acrés; but he was cunningly, if not very honourably 
outwitted, during his absence, by some persons who 
had sufficient confidence in the soundness of his views 
to be fully aware that they might safely be guided by 
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his judgment: and wnen he returned, he found that 
they had anticipated him in the demand of a special 
survey for the particular district which he had visited, 
and he had therefore no alternative but that of content- 
ing himself with a special survey which gave him the 
choice of selecting the second four thousand acres. In 
February, 1839, the first settler arrived ; in March the 
site of the town was selected, and it was immediately 
laid out in terraces, squares, streets, &c., the main 
thoroughfares being a hundred feet wide, and the 
secondary ones thirty-seven feet. The town has a har- 
bour frontage three miles in extent. Here the half- 
acre sections are very valuable, and would have fetched 
several hundred pounds as soon as the survey was com- 
= Abundance of the purest water was found at 

epths varying from two to eight feet in depth, and in 
some instances flowing in a stream over the beach. 
The district is watered by two rivers, the Tod and the 
Hindmarsh. Besides the above advantages there were 
discovered beds of excellent oolite or freestone, not in- 
ferior to that found at Bath, and which is expected to 
become an article of export to other parts of Australia ; 
lime was very easily obtained; and the red gum-tree, 
which is well adapted for building purposes, grew 
in abundance in the vicinity. With the exception of 
iron, materials of the best quality for building were all 
found on the spot, and the houses at Port Lincoln are 
the best and most substantial in South Australia. 

In May, 1840, upwards of thirty houses had been 
erected ; and in March, 1841, there were nearly sixty 
inhabited houses, besides others that were not com- 
pleted. Generally speaking, the settler in a new coun- 
7 is glad at first to obtain the shelter of a log-house. 
The population of Port Lincoln, in May, 1840, was about 
270; but it has no doubt since increased in an equal 
proportion with the increase of houses, and probably 
at the present time may contain five hundred inhabit- 
ants. A church has been built, an infant-school esta- 
blished, and a newspaper is published weekly. Agri- 
cultural and pastoral pursuits are carried on in the 
‘bush,’ that is, in the unsettled parts of the district, 
where there is a tract of fertile soil of considerable 
extent, quite sufficient to support a large town at Port 
Lincoln ; and there are besides some excellent sheep- 
walks and rich and beautiful tracts adapted for pas- 
toral pursuits. Besides these resources, the town of 
Port Lincoln will derive the means of prosperity and 
wealth from the whale fishery, as it is well adapted 
for becoming an outfitting port for this species of 
enterprise ; and there are good nautical reasons for its 
claims as the best shipping-port for oil to Europe for 
the whole of the western coasts of South Australia, 
which abound in stations favourable for carrying on 
the fishery. Boston Bay was well known to the 
French and American, as well as to the English 
whalers, before it was settled. They resorted to the 
bay for wood and water ; and since the town has sprung 
up, they are now ee with fresh provisions, in- 
stead of being compelled to proceed to more distant 
parts. In October, 1840, when our sketch was taken, 
there were in the bay, or had visited it during the 
month, Le Nil, 400 tons; La Reunion, 400 tons; 
L’Aglae, 350 tons; L’Indien, 400 tons; the Hudson, 
500 tons; the Recovery, 600 tons; the Lord Sid- 
mouth, and other whalers and merchant vessels. 
The Recovery took in wood and water in two 
days, and Le Nil conveyed on board three hundred 
barrels of water in thirty hours. Whales are caught 
in the bay opposite the houses. Our cut exhibits the 
pursuit of one of these animals by the boats of Le Nil; 
also the boats of La Reunion conveying water on 
board. The anchorage of the vessels, in 5} fathoms, is 
correctly given. A Company has been formed at Port 
Lincoln for the prosecution of the whale fishery ; and 
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with the ardour that distinguishes the hopefulness of 
colonists, the inhabitants of Port Lincoln are looking 
forward to the period when their town will be the 
Liverpool of South Australia: and why should not this 
hope ve realised? Here are elements of prosperity 
which need only the combined energy of intelligent men 
to render them of social value. The climate is propitious 
to the vine, the orange, dates, peaches, and melons, and 
to the less luxurious but perhaps more valuable crops 
of more temperate climates. Doubts may be reason- 
ably entertained of the salubrity of some of portions of 
South Australia ; but at a dinner, given in May, 1840, at 
Port Lincoln, to Colonel Gawler, the governor of South 
Australia, he said :—‘“I never saw a spot or heard of a 
climate more calculated to restore debilitated constitu- 
tions.” In less than a century there wil: probably be 
found all round the’shores of New Holland flourish- 
ing communities of intelligent and enterprising men 
speaking the English tongue. Possessing, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, the power of producing commodities 
for which there is always a great demand, such com 
munities créate a corresponding demand for all arti- 
cles of import of which they stand in need. In 1840, 
the imports of wool from the Australian colonies 
amounted to nearly ten million pounds, which is only 
about one-fifth of the quantity we require beyond that 
which is supplied by our own flocks. The exports of 
British produce and manufactures to the same colonies 
exceeded 2,000,000. in the same year. In proportion 
to its population the colony of New South Wales hasa 
commerce four times greater than the Canadas; and 
the industry and resources of Van Diemen’s Land give 
rise to an external demand six times greater than the 
Canadas. 





MENTAL DIVISION OF LABOUR.—THE 
FRENCH NUMERICAL TABLES. 


THERE is a celebrated set of mathematical tables now 
existing in manuscript in France, the history of which 
is remarkable, as illustrating the doctrine of the ‘divi- 
sion of labour,’ of which the advantages are so well 
known in our own day. 

The doctrine here alluded to was first clearly stated 
by Adam Smith, in his ‘ Wealth of Nations.’ It relates 
to the desirability of subdividing any great work, any 
great effort of mental or bodily labour, into portions 
requiring different kinds and degrees of ability, in 
ovlier that no one of the persons employed should ex- 
pend his time and attention on matters beneath his 
powers. Smith states that “the greatest improvemeut 
in the productive powers of labour, and the greater 

art of the skill, dexterity, and judgment with which 
it is anywhere directed or applied, seem to have been 
the effects of the division of labour ;” and he considers 
the nature of this improvement to be shown in three 
different ways: first, by reducing every man’s business 
to some one kind of operation, the division of labour 
necessarily increases very much the dexterity of the 
workman, and therefore increases the quantity of work 
which he can perform in a given time; secondly, the 
advantage which is gained by saving the time com- 
monly lost in passing from one*sort of employment to 
another, is effected by a judicious division of employ- 
ments; thirdly, the invention of all the numerous ma- 
chines whereby labour is so much facilitated and 
abridged, seems to have been originally owing to the 
division of labour. 

It forms no part of our object here to follow out 
these principles to their application in manufactures 
(for which they were especially intended), as illustrated 
in pin-making and other branches of mechanical art, 
but to detail one notable example of their application 
in mental processes, 
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Most persons are probably aware that for various 
purposes of science and art extensive mathematical 
tables are requisite, such as tables of the squares and 
cubes—the square roots and cube roots—of numbers ; 
the logarithms of numbers; the sines, tangents, and other 
trigonometrical measurements of angles; and nume- 
rous others. Such tables have been computed from 
time to time, principally at the expense of the various 
governments of Europe, but sometimes at the cost of 
private individuals. The names of Vega, Callet, Hut- 
ton, Gardner, Taylor, Vlacq, Briggs, Barlow, Bab- 
bage, &c. are familiar to mathematicians as the authors 
of such tables. 

During the fevered state of excitement which fol- 
lowed the commencement of the French-Revolution, 
vast changes were made not only in the constitution 
and government of the country, but also in matters re- 
lating to science. Among the most celebrated: of these 
was the preparation of a decimal system of weights, 
measures, and calculations in general; and the French 
government was desirous of producing a series of ma- 
thematical tables which should facilitate the adoption 
and the extension of this system. The most distin- 
guished mathematicians and philosophers were invited 
to construct such tables on the most extensive scale; 
and in the year 1792, M. Prony, a man of science, who 
died only two or three years ago, was placed at the 
head of the commission to whom this office was en- 
trusted. 

The mode in which the ‘division of labour’ came to 
be specially employed in this undertaking is exceed- 
ingly eurious. The professed object was to produce a 
set of logarithmic and trigonometrical tables, which 
should not only be adapted to the decimal system of 
weights and measures, but should also “ form a monu- 
ment of calculation the most vast and the most impos- 
ing that had ever been executed, or even conceived.” 
The logarithms of numbers from 1 to 200,000 formed 
a necessary portion of this labour ; and Prony saw very 
well that even if he were associated with three or four 
able men, the greatest presumable length of life would 
not suffice for him to see the conclusion of the great 
work. While occupied with anxious thoughts as to 
the mede in which he might execute his gigantic task, 
he chanced to see in a bookseller’s shop at Paris a copy 
of Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations,’ published about six- 
teen years before. He opened the book at the part 
where Smith illustrates the advantages of division of 
labour by reference to the pin-manufacture; and in- 
stantly conceived the idea of applying the same prin- 
ciple to calculations. He was about that time lectur- 
ing at l'Ecole Polytechnique, on a part of mathematics 
to which such a division might be easily applied, 
and his mind was thus prepared for the reception of 
the hint. He then passed some days in the country, 
where he formed, in conjunction with Legendre, a plan 
of operations. To use his own language: “I gave 
myself up to the task with all the ardour of which I 
was capable, and occupied myself at first with the 
general plan of operation. All the conditions which I 
had to fulfil rendered necessary the employment of a 
great number of calculators; and it occurred to me to 
apply to the preparation of these tables the ‘division 
of labour,’ from which the manufacturing arts derive 
such great advantages, by uniting to the perfection of 
manufacture the economy of time and expense.” 

The plan adopted by Prony was to collect three dif- 
ferent sets of assistants, possessing three different kinds 
of talent. the most numerous body being composed of 
persons having a very limited range of ability. The 
first section or body was composed of five or six of the 
most eminent mathematicians in France. The duty of 
this section was, by entering into a profound investiga- 
tion of various mathematical doctrines and processes, 
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to select those which were most readily adapted to 
simple numerical calculation by many individuals em- 
ployed at the same time. This section had little or 
nothing to do with the actual numerical work; for it 
had merely the preparation of certain formule or forms 
of proceeding, which, when completed, were handed 
up to the second section. The first section may be 
considered as the architects of the undertaking. 

The second section consisted of seven or eight per- 
sons having considerable acquaintance with mathema- 
tics, but not necessarily so profound as the members 
of the first section. Theit duty was to bring the 
labours of the first section to a greater degree of sim- 
piteity. so as to be clearly understood by the humbler 
abourers of the lowest or third section. The forms of 
proceeding, or patterns, as prepared by the second 
section from the labours of the first, were by them 
delivered to the members of the third section. The 
latter gave the finished calculations to the second sec- 
tion, the members of which had certain means of veri- 
fying the calculations without the necessity of repeating 
or even of examining the whole of the work done by 
the third section. The second section may perhaps be 
likened to master-builders, who put the architects’ 
plans into a form fit to be understood and worked out 
by the workmen. 

The third section consisted of nearly a hundred in- 
dividuals, who were divided into two parts, meeting in 
two workshops (if we may use the term), and making 
separately the same calculations, which were thus re- 
ciprocally verified. These persons received certain 
numbers from the second section, and, using nothing 
more than simple addition and subtraction, produced 
the whole of the tables required. It is worthy of re- 
mark that nine-tenths of this section had no knowledge 
of arithmetic beyond its two first rules, which they 
were thus called upon to exercise, and that these per- 
sons were usually found more correct in their calcula- 
tions than those who possessed a more extensive know- 
ledge of the subject. 

Mr. Babbage (‘ Economy of Machinery and Manu- 
factures’) observes: ‘‘ When it is stated that the tables 
thus computed occupy seventeen large folio volumes, 
some idea may perhaps be formed of the labour, 
From that part executed by the third class, which may 
almost be termed mechanical, requiring the least 
knowledge and by far the greatest labour, the first 
class were entirely exempt. Such labour can always 
be purchased at an easy rate. The duties of the 
second class, although requiring considerable skill in 
arithmetical operations, were yet in some measure 
relieved by the higher interest naturally felt in those 
more difficult operations. The exertions of the first 
class are not likely to require, upon another occasion, 
so much skill and labour as they did upon the first 
attempt to introduce such a method.” | 

These vast tables, which were completed in the 
space of two years, consisted of—an introduction, con- 
taining the analytical formule and the mode of using 
the tables; an extensive table of sines of angles, to 25 
places of decimals ; logarithms of sines, to 14 places of 
decimals ; logarithms of numbers from 1 to 200,000, 
to 14 places of decimals, and in half of them to 19 

laces ; together with other tables comprehended only 
by matheinaticians. 

It was intended to print this valuable collection of 
tables, but from various causes the measure stopped 
short of completion, and the MS. remained at Paris. 
In 1820 the English government proposed to the 
Board of Longitude at Paris to print an abridgement 
of these tables at the joint expense of the two coun- 
tries. Five thousand pounds was named as the sum 
which our government was willing to advance for this 
purpose ; but the proposal was declined ; ~, the great 
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tables are still confined, in manuscript, to the librar 
of the Paris Observatory. A writer in the ‘ Edinburg 
Review’ for 1834, while speaking of these tables, says : 
—* The printing of them was commenced by Didot, 
and a small portion was actually stereotyped, but 
never published. Soon after the commencement of 
the undertaking, the sudden fall of the assignats ren- 
dered it impossible for Didot to fulfil his contract with 
the government. The work was men mS aban- 
doned, and has never since been resumed. e have 
before us a copy of one hundred pages folio of the 
portion which was printed at the time the work was 
stopped, given to a friend on a late occasion by Didot 
himself.” 

The great work here alluded to illustrates in an in- 
structive manner the doctrine which Adam Smith 
promulgated. Not only were the time and talents of 
the distinguished mathematicians spared from a drud- 
gery of calculation altogether beneath them, but the 
calculations were actually made with more correctness 
and rapidity by persons of humbler talent. A state- 
ment appeared in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ a short time 
back, illustrating a- somewhat similar instance of 
division of mental labours. In the great Trigonome- 
trical Survey of Ireland, which has been carried on for 
several years, and is still in progress, the country is 
parcelled out into a number of very large triangles, 
which are subsequently divided into smaller ones. The 
measurement of the larger triangles requires all the 
resources of refined science; but the smaller ones, 
after being obtained by instrumental observation, are 
worked out by simple addition and subtraction. The 
officers of the survey have found numbers of peasant 
boys in Ireland who have made these calculations at a 


lfpenny a triangle. 





HOLLAND HOUSE, KENSINGTON. 


Tuts picturesque-looking mansion, the name of which 
has been made so familiar to us, in connection with the 
memories of Addison and Fox, and of its late lamented 
possessor, derives that name from a remarkable man, 
who may almost be looked upon as its founder. Henry 
Rich, earl of Holland, the favourite of Henrietta 
Maria, and the alternate supporter and opponent of 
her royal husband durine the civil war, became the 
owner of the manor-house of Abbotts Kensington, 
which had been built by his father-in-law, Sir Walter 
Cope, on the death of the latter, and then not only 
altered its name to Holland House, but added to the 
plaee most of the peculiar magnificence which subse- 
quently characterized it. The two detached stone 

iers that we see, one at each extremity of the court 

fore the house, as we stand on the foot-path that di- 
vides the latter from the lawn in front, are evidences 
of the taste both of the artists, Inigo Jones and Mr. 
Stone, and of their noble employer, in making the 
improvements and additions referred to. But the 
earl’s turbulent discontented disposition and his utter 
want of a steady principle left him little leisure for 
enjoying the comforts and splendour of such a home, 
and on more than one occasion the leisure that he did 
obtain he would willingly have dispensed with :—twice 
he was made prisoner here. We have not space, nor 
is it worth while, to follow the career of such a man; 
but it may be noticed, as a curious evidence of his 
fickle, untrustworthy character, as well as of the con- 
fidence that was for a time reposed in him, that whilst 
at one period he is found sitting at Charles’s council- 
board, at another he comes from the parliament to 
Neweastle as the bearer of their famous declaration, 
which he reads to the king, not without interruptions 
of a disagreeable nature; later still he again takes 
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arms in the royal cause, but is suddenly overpowered, 
sent to the Tower, and is executed not long after 
Charles himself, with but little sympathy from any 

uarter. During one of the periods of his adhesion to 
the parliamentary cause, Holland House became the 
scene of an important meeting. When the Presby- 
terian party, in 1647, with Hollis and others at their 
head, were vainly endeavouring to stop the progress of 
the army towards London, a body of the Independents, 
including no less than fifteen lords and above a hun- 
dred commoners, advanced to meet their general 
Fairfax, and Holland House became the scene of the 
conference that ensued. It was there that they signed 
the declaration issued by the army; and it was frgm 
thence that they all returned in solemn and imposing- 
looking procession with Fairfax to London, and re- 
sumed their places in parliament. Soon after this, we 
find Fairfax residing here, and during this period, no 
doubt, took place the famous interview on the lawn, 
between Ireton and Cromwell, on matters of the 
highest importance, most probably in connection with 
that remarkable paper called the ‘Proposals’ of the 
officers, wherein “ they provided for the general refoxn 
and re-settlement of the kingdom upon principles of 
the largest liberty, both civil and religious, and of a 
glorious toleration, which Europe had not yet even seen 
in theory.”* Ireton is understood to have been the 
author, but to have had the assistance of his great 
father-in-law. 

The parliament seems to have dealt gently with the 
earl’s widow, for no very long period elapsed before 
Holland House was restored to her, when it became 
famous for a new kind of attraction. During the civil 
war, the actors generally fought under the royal ban- 
ners, and distinguished themselves by their zeal and 
courage. If there had been no other reason therefore, 
it would not have been surprising to find them treated 
with little favour after the king’s failure and death; 
but their loyalty was after all the least of their crimes 
in the eyes of the Puritans, who generally disliked 
their art ; so that when a few of those whom the war 
had spared met again in London, and began to give 
secret representations at their old place of meeting, 
the Cock-pit, they were soon stopped, and for a time 
imprisoned. The Protectorate seems to have been less 
severe upon the “poor players.” They began to play 
at various places a little without the town, and gene- 
rally in the hall of same nobleman’s or gentleman's 
mansion ; among theze Holland House became conspi- 
cuous. 

It was in 1716 that Addison gave a new interest to 
Holland House by becoming a resident, on his marriage 
with the Dowager Countess of Warwick and Holland. 
The interest unfortunately is more of a painful than 
pleasant nature. Some one observed at the period, 
“Holland House is a large mansion, but it cannot contain 
Mr. Addison, the Countess of Warwick, and one guest, 
Peace!” The tradition of Addison’s visits, in company 
with his friends Steele, Phillips, Davenant, &c., to a 
neighbouring tavern, is but a natural consequence: 
the place is supposed to be the inn known as the White 
Horse. It was said that Addison’s acquaintance with 
the countess arose from his having been appointed 
tutor to her son, the earl of Warwick, but that has 
been denied. Addison at all events took so great an 
interest in the young man’s welfare as to remember 
him in his dying moments. Few can have forgotten 
that scene. It was in a large but somewhat gloomy 
looking room at the western termination of the central 
division of the house that the youthful earl, who is said 
to have led a very irregular life, found the great mo- 
ralist, who had summoned him thither. After a pause, 
the youth said, “ Dear sir, you sent for me, I believe, 

* ¢Pictorial England,’ vol. iii., p. 370. 
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and [hope you have some commands; I shall hold 
them most sacred.” Addison grasped his hand, and 
said in a low tone, “‘ See in what peace a Christian can 
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die.” Besides the portrait in the mansion, a lane 
bounding it to the east, called Addison Road, calis to our 
memories this illustrious inmate of Holland House, 


(Holland House.) 


It was about 1762 that the piace first entered into 
the possession of the Fox family, which has bequeathed 
to it its latest and not least interesting memories; 
when the Right Hon. Henry Fox, afterwards created 
Lord Holland, became first a tenant, and subsequently 
its owner. Much of the early life of his grandson, 
Charles James, was spent here, and in his decline many 
a fond remembrance of the place lingered about the 
great statesman’s heart. On his last visit to the beau- 
tiful and extensive gardens which extend at the back 
of the mansion, “he looked around him,” says his bio- 
grapher, Mr. Trotter, “ with a farewell tenderness that 
struck me much. Every lawn, garden, tree, and walk, 
were viewed by him with peculiar affection. He 
pointed out its beauties to me, and, in particular, 
showed me a green lane or avenue which his mother, 
the late Lady Holland, had made by shutting up a 
road.” The original mould of Westmacott’s statue of 
Fox in Bloomsbury Square stands in the entrance- 
hall of Holland House; a fitting memorial, and in a 
most appropriate place, of him whose features it pre- 
serves to posterity, 

Passing over with hurried notice the chief features 
of the house, such as the elegant gilt room, considered 
one of the most interesting specimens of domestic 
architectural decoration we possess of the period of 
James I. or his son; the busts and pictures, the latter 
including works by a- long list of illustrious artists; 
the library, above a hundred feet long ; and the plea- 
sure-grounds, with its poetical and other memorials, 
including that by Lord Holland commemorating a 
visit of the author of the ‘ Pleasures of Memory "— 

* Here Rogers sat, and here for ever dwell 
To me those pleasures which he sang so well'— 


we transcribe by ~~ of conclusion a passage from a 
recent number of the‘ Edinburgh Review,’ having 
especial reference to the later recollections of Holland 
House, written evidently by one who has been a sharer 





of its magnificent hospitality, and of the society of ita 
distinguished owner, and of the brilliant circle he loved 
to draw around him. 

“In what language shall we speak of that house once 
celebrated for its rare attractions to the farthest ends 
of the civilized world, and now silent and desolate as 
the grave? That house was a hundred years ago apos- 
trophised by a poet in tender and graceful lines, which 
have now acquired a new meaning not less sad than 
that which they originally bore :— 

‘ Thou hill, whose brow the antique structures grace, 

Rear’d by bold chiefs of Warwick's noble race ; 

Why, once so loved, whene’er thy bower appears, 

O’er my dim eyeballs glance the sudden tears ? 

How sweet were once thy prospects fresh and fair, 

Thy sloping walks and unpolluted air! 

How sweet the glooms beneath thine aged trees, 

Thy noontide shadow, and thine evening breeze ! 

His image thy forsaken bowers restore ; 

Thy walks and airy prospects charm no more ; 

No more the summer in thy glooms allay'd, 

Thine evening breezes, and thy noon-day shade.” 
Yet a few years, and the shades and structures may 
follow their illustrious masters. The wonderful city, 
which, ancient and gigantic as it is, still continues to 
grow as fast as a young town of logwood bya water 
privilege in Michigan, may soon displace those turrets 
and gardens which are associated with so mach that is 
interesting and noble, with the courtly magnificence of 
Rich, with the loves. of Ormond, with the councils of 
Cromwell, with the death of Addison. The time is 
coming when, perhaps, a few old men, the last sur- 
vivors of our generation, will in vain seek, amidst new 
streets and squares, and railway-stations, for the site of 
that dwelling which was in their youth the favourite 
resort of wits and beauties—of painters and poets—of 
scholars, philosophers, and statesmen. They will then 
remember with strange tenderness many objects once 
familiar to them ; the avenue and the terrace, the busts 
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and the paintings; the carving, the grotesque gilding, 
and the enigmatical mottoes. With peculiar fondness 
they will recall that venerable chamber in which all 
the antique gravity of a college library was so sin- 
gularly blended with all that female grace and wit 
could devise to embellish a drawing-room. They will 
recollect, not unmoved, those shelves loaded with the 
varied learning of many lands and many ages; those 
rtraits in which were preserved the features of the 
t and wisest Englishmen of two generations. They 
will recollect how many men who have guided the 
em of Europe—who have moved great assemblies 
y reason and eloquence—who have put life into 
bronze and canvas, or who have left to posterity things 
80 written as it shall not willingly let them die—were 
there mixed with all that was loveliest and gayest in 
the society of the most splendid of capitals. They will 
remember the singular character which belonged to 
that circle, in which every talent and accomplishment, 
every art and science had its place. They will remem: 
ber how the last debate was discussed in one corner, 
and the last comedy of Scribe in another ; while Wilkie 
gazed with modest admiration on Reynolds’s ‘ Baretti ; 
while Mackintosh turned over Thomas Aquinas to 
verify a quotation ; while Talleyrand related his con- 
versations with Barras at the Luxembourg, or his ride 
with Lannes over the field of Austerlitz. They will 
remember, above all, the grace—and the kindness, far 
more adinirable than grace—with which the pesy 
hospitality of that ancient mansion was dispensed. 
They will remember the venerable and benignant 
countenance, and the cordial voice of him who bade 
them welcome. They will remember that temper 
which years of pain, of sickness, of lameness, of con- 
finement, seemed only to inake sweeter and sweeter ; 
and that frank politeness which at once relieved all the 
embarrassment of the youngest and most timid writer 
or artist, who found himself for the first time among 
ambassadors and earls. They will remember that con- 
stant flow of conversation, so natural, so animated, so 
various, so rich with observation and anecdote ; that 
wit which never gave a wound ; that exquisite mimicry 
which ennobled instead of degrading ; that goodness of 
heart which appeared in every look and accent, and 
gave additional value to every talent and acquirement. 
They will remember too, that he whose name they hold 
in reverence was not less distinguished by the in- 
flexible uprightness of his political conduct than by 
his loving disposition and winning manners. They will 
remember that in the last lines which he traced, he 
expressed his joy that he had done nothing unworthy 
the friend of Fox and Grey ; and they will have reason 
to feel similar joy, if on looking back on their troubled 
years they cannot accuse themselves of having donc 
anything unworthy of men who were distinguished by 
the friendship of Lord Holland.” 
THE LINEN AND COTTON MANUFACTURES 
OF APPENZELL. 


In the canton of Appenzell, Switzerland, south-west- 
ward of the lake of Constance, the production of 
woven fabrics of cotton and linen constitutes a branch 
of industry, which, both from its importance to the 
canton and the peculiar mode in which it is carried 
on, presents many very interesting features. We will 
collect and present, in an abridged form, such portions 
of Dr. Bowring’s ‘Report on the Manufactures of 
Switzerland’ as relate to this subject. 

The linen manufacture in Switzerland can be traced 
back to a period which, considering all the circum- 
stances of the case, may be deemed rather remote. As 
early as 1260 a fulling-mill and a bleaching establish- 
ment existed in the town of St. Gall; and by 1308 their 
number was trebled. About the year 1450, a certain 
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number of commercial officers were appointed at the 
same town, who were bound upon oath to inspect and 
examine every piece of linen which came to market, 
and to affix thereon a mark expressive of its quality 
and current value. By about the year 1500 there ap- 
pear to have been two classes of master manufacturers 
in St. Gall and Appenzell; one of which consisted of 
master weavers settled at St. Gall, and members of a 
guild of that town, who employed spinners and weavers 
of the canton of Appenzell; the other consisted of 
master weavers in Appenzell, who had no connection 
with the guild at St. Gall, but sold their linen cloths to 
the merchants of that town. 

Soon after the discovery of America had opened a 
new market for woven fabrics, a commercial company 
at Appenzell established dyeing and bleaching esta- 
blishments, and the cotton manufacture became added 
to that of linen. A feeling of jealousy between the 
manufacturers of the contiguous cantons of St. Gall 
and Appenzell led the merchants of the latter to find 
a market for their goods without the aid of the former 
as heretofore ; and officers, called Experts, were sworn 
in to measure and mark the quality and value of the 
pieces of cloth exhibited for sale. For some years 
the average sale was more than three hundred thou- 
sand pieces annually. During the early half of the 
last century the manufacturers of Appenzell added 
several new kinds of manufacture to those previously 
carried on there; such as embroidered linens; gauze 
linens, sought after by the Americans as a protection 
from the mosquitoes at night; and bazins or cambric 
muslins. When the war broke out between England 
and France in 1756, the supply of cottons to the East 
Indies was greatly disturbed ; and the manufacturers of 
a pang took advantage of the circumstance to esta- 
blish new bleaching-factories, dye-houses, dressing ma- 
chines, and calico-printing machines. One of the ma- 
nufacturers invented a way of weaving a shirt without 
aseam; and another introduced the embroidery trade 
by starting a fashion of embroidering the wristbands 
of shirts. 

For many years after this period, while other 
countries were playing at the expensive game of war, 
the Swiss manufactures were in a flourishing state ; 
but when peace succeeded, trade flowed into its old 
channels, and Swiss products were somewhat lessened. 
The first spinning-machine introduced into Appenzell 
(1783) was for twisting the threads for embroidery. A 
few years after this a gradual change took place in the 
mode of conducting the cotton-manufacture in the 
canton. Up to that time the weavers had employed 
yarn h. re by hand in their own dwellings; but the 
astonishing improvements made in the mode of spin- 
ning cotton in England enabled the manufacturers to 
export yarn from England at a price which rendered 
it cheaper for the Appenzell weaver to purchase ma- 
chine-spun yarn than to spin it at home or to buy 
it home-spun. For some years the new manufacture 
was objected to, many persons thinking that it was not 
so strong and durable as the cottons made from hand- 
spun yarn but a different opinion gradually prevailed, 
and the intervening time enabled the hand spinners to 
turn their attention to the arts of weaving and of em- 
broidery, as a resource when their labours as hand- 
spinners would be no longer valuable. 

In proportion as England invented new machines, 
so did the manufacturers of Appenzell find it necessary 
to introduce new improvements of some kind or other, 
in order to keep pace with their powerful rivals. Ac- 
celerated modes of weaving, of bleaching, and of 
dressing cloth were from time to time introduced, pro- 
ducing those results which always follow such improve- 
ments, viz. a reverse of fortune to those manufac- 
turers who either cannot or will not bend to the new 
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order of things, but an accession to the wealth of the 
community as a whole. . 

It is supposed that the quantity of cotton-yarn im- 
ported from England imto Appenzell has amounted to 
about a million of pounds weight annually for the last 
twenty years; but there seeims reason to believe that 
this quantity will decrease rather than increase, for 
spinning-machines of modern construction are — 
finding their way into Switzerland. Hitherto, how- 
ever, the factory system is not much acted on in that 
country, principally because the inhabitants, from 
their fondness for individual liberty, would submit 
with difficulty to the restrictions which they would be 
compelled to observe in an establishment conducted 
entirely by machinery. 

The working classes engaged ‘in these branches of 
productive industry are divisible into four different 
section, viz. the manufacturers, the weavers, the 
winders, and the embroiderers; and their employ- 
ments, mode of life, and social position may be glanced 
at in succession. 

Manufacturers.—This term is applied to those who 
would perhaps be termed masters in England, and who 
undertake the entire completion of a piece of cloth. 
The humblest of them manufactures only as much as 
himself and his family can weave ; but the most influ- 
ential employ as many as a hundred weavers or em- 
broiderers. These manufacturers sell their goods either 
unbleached to the traders at home, or bleached to 
foreigners. This class of persons take a great interest 
in public affairs, and pride themselves particularly on 
their probity and honour. It is this class which fur- 
nishes the greatest number of magistrates and paro- 
chial authorities of the canton; the magistrates are 
not paid, but serve their country from a sentiment of 
duty and patriotism. Those among them who are 
economical, skilful, and industrious, acquire handsome 
fortunes. In their domestic relations the following is 
the routine of daily diet, from which their position may 
in some degree be compared with analogous classes in 
other countries. They breakfast upon coffee and milk, 
butter, honey, or green cheese called Schabziger. Their 
dinner is composed of soup and boutéli, or a dish of 
some floury or mealy ingredient, potatoes, or porridge. 
Their beverége is cider or milk. Many of them sup 
upon coffee, as at breakfast; and they seldom drink 
wine, except when they go to the inn on Sunday even- 
ings, or by accident on some other day of the week. 
There are some parishes where it is the custom to go 
to the public-house every evening; but this custom 
soon exercises a baneful influence upon the morality of 
the younger part of the community, as well as upon 
the riches of the whole population. Generally speak- 
ing, this class is very economical. 

Weavers.—The weavers are generally employed by 
merchants or by manufacturers, who buy spun cotton, 
and give it to the weaver. The latter makes it into 
cloth, and returns it to the owner, receiving so much 

er yard, per piece, or per handkerchief, as the price of 
1is labour. The weaver, as soon as it is possible for 
him so to do, purchases a small house, or even a small 
estate, the manufacturer frequently furnishing the 
means of making the purchase. He then becomes a 
farmer as well as a weaver, employing his leisure time 
in cultivating his ground and raising food for himself 
and family. This very remarkable system, which for 
many reasons could not be acted on in such a country 
as England, has some disadvantages as well as advan- 
tages. The acquisition of landed property is greatl 
assisted in the canton by the system of mortgage which 
exists: it is very easy to borrow money upon mort- 
gage, and by that means to purchase for two or three 
hundred florins property amounting to ten times the 
value. This arrangement has the disadvantage of 
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rendering landed property exceedingly dear; and, 
consequently, should the manufacture not continually 
prosper, or if the produce of the soil is not valuable, 
the purchasers are not able to pay the interest of the 
money which they have borrowed, and failures be- 
come frequent. On the other hand, this acquisition of 
landed property by the weaver has the effect of spread- 
ing the population over the whole surface of the 
country, bringing all the soil into an excellent state of 
cultivation, and preserving the health of the weaver. 
This class of weaver landowners form the great mass 
of voters in the popular assemblies; and as they live 
in a very retired manner, never frequenting the inns 
but on the days which are appointed for popular 
amusement, or by accident on a market-day, it is 
scarcely possible to predict beforehand in what man- 
ner their electoral suffrages will be given. 

But there is another class of weavers, who, not hay- 
ing the means to acquire property, maintain a lower 
rank in the social scale. They are merely tenants, 
and often change their place of abode. They are in 
general neither so industrious nor so clever as the 
class just alluded to; and their conduct is often irregu- 
lar. As the earnings are smaller, and the advantages 
of economy less — among them, they are 
much poorer than the others. They live very cheaply 
when obliged to do so, taking only a little coffee or 
milk three times a day, with potatoes, the cost of which 
does not altogether exceed the amount of three 
kreutzers (about one penny) per diem. They gene- 
rally make an arrangement with the chief tenant or 
farmer to be permitted to cook at his fire, and to 
warm themselves in the same apartment with the 
family: they also assist the farmer in his out-door em- 
ployments. The old men, the women, and the chil- 
dren wind off the thread for the individuals of the 
family who are employed in weaving. 

The better class of weavers, those first alluded to, 
live principally on coffee, milk, oatmeal, and potatoes, 
a few indulging themselves with meat and cider on 
Sundays. They work about fourteen hours a day; but 
this work is not wholly weaving; for portions of the 
day are taken up in cultivating their farms, in looking 
after their cattle, in carrying their work to the manu- 
factories, in warping their yarns ready for the loom, 
and in the performance of certain militia duties which 
devolve upon them as members of a free state. The 
earnings are from two to nine shillings per week ; but 
the greatest number do not exceed from four to five 
shillings. It will be evident that this mode of carry- 
ing on the occupation of a weaver is ver widely 
different from the factory system of England; but to 
trace the relative advantages and disadvantages of the 
two systems would involve a lengthened essay. 

Winders.—When old people of both sexes,: who 
have in early life belonged to the class of weavers, can 
no longer carry on that occupation, they become wind- 
ers; and if they have not enough employment in 
winding off thread for their friends or relations, they 
wind off the chain for the manufacturers, and earn 
from three to nine kreutzers (i.e. from one to three 
pence) per day. 

Embroiderers.—This class of workpeople consists 
principally of women and young lads. The merchants 
who deal in embroidered goods purchase plain mus- 
lins and choose or sketch ornamental patterns, These 
patterns are then engraved by the best artists, and 
printed or stamped upon the muslin. The stamped 
muslins being handed over to the embroiderers, each 
person takes a certain part, so thata oe: of embroi- 
dery, where there are three or feur different figures or 
patterns, passes through the hands of as many work- 
men. The embroiderers earn, on an average, about 
eighteen kreutzers (six or seven pence) per day. 




































































This very small canton, whose superficial area is not 
much above for geographical square miles, is supposed 
to contain ten thousand looms, the produce of which 
forms almost the entire wealth of the canton, pays for 
all the imposts, and keeps the cantor out of debt. 





THE KAHAU. 


Tae Kahau (Semnopithecus Larvatus) is, in many 
respects, the most singular and anomalous species, not 
only of the present genus, but even of the entire family 
of Simie. This extraordinary creature, of which the 
annexed engraving, taken from a fine specimen pro- 
cured by the late Sir Stamford Raffles, and by him de- 
posited in the museum of the Zoological Society, pre- 
sents a very accurate likeness, is an inhabitant of the 
great island of Borneo, and, according to M. Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, of Cochin China, and even of the western 
peninsula of India. It is probably the largest species 
of the genus, the body of the full-grown male attaining 
very nearly the size of an ordinary man, and evidently 

sessed of great muscular power. The females are 
considerably smaller, as is generally if not universally 
the case among the Quadrumana ; they likewise differ 
from the males in other respects, which will be noticed 
hereafter, and which at first sight appear so distinctive 
as to have led Messrs. Vigors and Horsfield to describe 
the sexes as different species. 

The entire height of this animal, when standing up- 
right, exceeds three feet six inches ; the length of the 
body is two feet six inches, and of the tail two feet three 
inches. The body is large and robust; the head round 
and rather flattened, with a low forehead; the eyes 
are large and well separated from one another, and 
are unaccompanied either with brows or inferior eye- 
lashes; the mouth is very large, and furnished with 
long powerful canines and strong broad incisor teeth ; 
the ears, though naked, like the face, palms of the 
hands, and soles of the feet, and of the same dark 
blue colour, are concealed by the long hair of the 
head; and the neck is extremely short and thick, 
and apparently deformed by a goitre-like protube- 
rance, in all probability caused by the laryngal sacs, 
which Wurmb informs us exist in this species as weil 
as in the crene. and which are reproduced in the 
siamang and others of the true apes, But the most 
extraordinary and anomalous trait“in the physiog- 
nomy of the kahau is the enormous and dispropor- 
tioned size of the nose, which has a. most ludicrous 
rere when viewed in relatiou to the dimensions 
of the animal, and almost impresses the spectator with 
the idea-that nature intended it as an extravagant cari- 
cature upon that organ in the human subject. The nose 
of the kahau in fact is not flattened, and as it were ru- 
dimentary, as in the other Simie, but even more pro- 
minent than in man, and prolonged beyond the mouth 
in such a manner as to forma kind of small proboscis, 
a resemblance which has even procured it the name of 
the proboscis-monkey from some naturalists, ¥ 

The body of the kahau is covered with hair of,a red- 
dish brown or dull chestnut colour, deepest on thé back 
and flanks, light orange upon the chest, and greyish- 
fawn on the belly, thighs, legs, and arms, as well on 
the outer as on the inner surfaces. These colours are 
less apparent and not so strongly contrasted in the 
females as in the males, and the latter sex is likewise 
marked on the loins by a number of large rectangular 
spots, pep a bizarre variegation, of which it is 

ifficult to convey a clear idea in words, but which is 
very striking in the animal. The females are destitute 
of these diversified marks, the loins and back being of 
a uniform reddish-brown colour; the nose also is 
much smaller in proportion and less prominent than 
in the other sex, and has a recurved or puggish form, 
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scarcely surpassing the mouth in length, whereas 
it has rather a drooping aspect in the males, and is 
very considerably prolonged beyond the upper lip. 

This very seaiatabie animal has been described by 
Wurmb, in the ‘ Memoirs of the Society of Batavia,’ 
from specimens which he had himself shot in the island 
of Borneo; and as his account is the only one on re- 
cord, derived from original observations, or which pro- 
fesses to relate the habits of the kahau in his native 
forests, we shall give the most interesting part of it in 
his own words :— 

“These animals,” says he, “associate together 
in numerous companies: their cry, which is ex- 
tremely loud and grave, distinctly pronounces the 
word kahau, and it is doubtless from this circumstance 
that some Europeans, by changing A into 6, have sup- 
posed the name of the animal to be kabau. The natives 
of Pontiana in Borneo, however, in the woods sur- 
rounding which town they are sufficiently numerous, 
give them the name of bantajan, on account of the pe- 
culiar form of their nose. They assemble together 
morning and evening, at the rising and setting of the 
sun, and always on the banks of some stream or river : 
there they may be seen seated on the branches of 
some great tree, or leaping with astonishing force 
and rapidity from one tree or branch to another 
at the distance of fifteen or twenty feet. It is a 
curious and interesting sight; but I have never re- 
marked, as the accounts of the natives would have you 
believe, that they hold their long nose in the act of 
jumping ; on the contrary, I have uniformly observed 
that on such occasions they extend the legs and arms 
to as great a distance as possible, apparently for the 
purpose of presenting as large a surface as they can to 
the atmosphere. The nature of their food is unknown, 
which renders it impossible to keep them alive in a 
state of confinement. They are of different sizes; 
some are even seen which do not exceed a foot in 
height, though they have already become mothers, and 
are engaged in nursing their young. When seen from 
above, the nose of this animal has some resemblance to 
a man’s tongue, with a longitudinal ray running down 
the centre. The nostrils are oblong, and the creature 
has the power of distending them with air to the ex- 
tent of a full inch or upwards. The bfain is in all 
respects similar to that of the human subject; the 
lungs are as white as snow ; the heart is surrounded by 
a great quantity of fat, and this is the only situation in 
which that substance is found. The stomach is of an 
extraordinary size and of an irregular form, and there 
is a sac beneath the skin of the neck, which extends 
from the lower jaw to the clavicles. 











